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DOCUMENTS EXPEDITING PROJECT 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


ConGREssS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1952. 
Hon. James P. Ricuarps, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuatrMan: There is respectfully submitted herewith a 
report dealing with my impressions and observations as a member of 
the delegation representing the United States at the inauguration of 
His Excellency President Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador on 
September 1, 1952. 

There is also included in the report general information on Ecuador 
and on the impact of some of the United States programs on that 
country, which may be of interest to the members of the Committee 
ov Foreign Affairs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tuomas S. Gorpon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on the Western Hemisphere. 
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I. Untrep States PARTICIPATION IN INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
Vevasco Iparra, Ecuapor, SEPTEMBER 1, 1952 


A. THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION 


On August 25, 1952, the Department of State issued the following 
statement (press release No. 662): 

The President has approved the following delegation to represent 
the United States at ceremonies marking the inauguration of Dr. 
Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra as President of the Republic of Ecuador, 
on September 1 

Paul C. Daniels, United States Ambassador to Ecuador, Special 
Ambassador and head of delegation. 

Capus M. Waynick, United States Ambassador to Colombia, 
Special Ambassador. 

Bourke B. Hickenlooper, member; Senator from Iowa. 

Thomas S. Gordon, member; Congressman from Illinois. 

John F. Simmons, member; Chief of Protocol, Department of 
State; former Ambassador to Ecuador. 

Representing the Department of Defense at the inauguration will 
be Lt. Gen. Horace L. McBride, commander in chief, Caribbean 
command. 

Other members of the delegation, from the United States Embassy 
in Ecuador, include: 

John N. Hamlin, counselor of Embassy. 
Col. Herbert B. Enderton, Army attaché. 

Dr. Velasco was elected President of Ecuador on June 1, 1952, by 

popular vote. He will succeed President Galo Plaza Lasso. 


B. OFFICIAL CEREMONIES 


August 30, 1952—11 a. m.—Informal delivery of copies of creden- 
tials to the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

August 30, 1952—6 p. m. —Credentials formally presented by the 
chiefs of the special missions, accompanied by their full delegations, 
to President Galo Plaza Lasso at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

August 31, 1952—9 p. m.—Joint session of Congress at the Teatro 
Sucre to witness President-elect Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra and Vice 
President-elect Alfredo Chiriboga Chiriboga take their oaths of office. 
Addresses by President Plaza and President Velasco and by Vice 
President Gilbert and Vice President-elect Chiriboga. 

September 1, 1952—11 a. m.—-President Velasco Ibarra and mem- 
bers of his cabinet received the members of the special missions at 
the Government Palace. 
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September 1, 1952—8.80 p. m—The President and Mrs. Velasco 
Ibarra tendered a banquet to the principal members of the special 
missions, followed by a reception at 11 p. m. for additional official 
and private guesta. 

September 2, 1952—1 p. m.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs gave 
a luncheon for the special missions at which President “Velasco Ibarra 
was present. 

September 3, 1952—8:30 p. m.—The chiefs of the special missions 
tendered a banquet in honor of President and Mrs. Velasco Ibarra. 


C. REPRESENTATION AT INAUGURATION 


The following were represented at the inauguration: 


Holy See Chile Argentina 
Guatemala Honduras Great Britain 
Colombia Cuba Costa Rica 
Sweden Brazil Dominican Republic 
Spain Czechoslovakia Uruguay 
Belgium Lebanon Panama 
France United States Peru 

China Venezuela Germany 
Netherlands Denmark Switzerland 
Mexico Poland Austria 
Bolivia lialy 


Ll. GENERAL BackGRouND INFORMATION ON EcvaApor 
4. GOVERNMENT 


A republic, Ecuador elects a constitutional President for a 4-year, 
onrenewable term. In the same year of the Presidential election the 

‘ction of senators takes place: There is 1 senator for each of the 
5 provinces of the coast and sierra, and 1 senator for the 2 Oriente 

ovinces combined. In addition there are 15 functional senators 
lected by groups such as universities, educational institutions other 
than universities, nongovernmental cultural organizations, scientific 
societies, industry, labor, journalism, ete. 

Tine lower House of Congress, the Chamber of Deputies, is elected 
every 2 years; there is 1 deputy for 50,000 population in each province. 

Suffrage is aniversal for all citizens over 21 years of age; women 
may vote or not as they please, but men must vote or pay a fine. 

he National Cabinet is composed of eight ministries: Govern- 
ment and Police, Foreign Affairs, Public Education (which has com- 
plete supervision of all education in the country), Public Works, 
Economy, National Defense, Social Security and Labor, and Treas- 
uly. 

The — me court (10 justices and the attorney general) is elected 
by the Congress every 6 years. There are also e ight regional superior 
courts. 

Political subdivisions of the nation include 17 provinces, each with 
its governor; 67 cantons, each headed by a jefe politico; 498 parishes, 
each headed by a teniente politico; and the Galapagos Islands, with a 
territorial governor. 


cal —— eee 
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B. HISTORICAL 


Ecuador, not yet defined at the time, was part of the Spanish 
Empire for nearly 300 years. During the colonial period in 1735, a 
mission from the French Ac ademy of Sciences visited Ecuador to 
measure the are of the meridian for the purpose of proving scientifi- 
cally the shape and size of the earth. The actual line of the Equator 
was determined, and so the yet-upnamed land was called the land 
of the Equator. When the country finally seceded from the Gran 
Colombia confederacy (Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador) in 1830, the 
newly independent republic took the official name of “the Republic 
of Ecuador.” 

C. GEOGRAPHY 


Principal regions.—The country can be regarded as made up of 
thre ‘e principal regions: The coast, the sierra or ‘mountain area of the 
Andes, and the Oriente or the two huge provinces of Napo Pastaza and 
Santiago Zamora east of the Andes. Statistics for the three regions 
are so different that it is impossible to offer any average figures for 
the whole country in such aspects as rainfall, for example. There 
are places on the coast which are arid, with 4 inches or less annually; 
there are places like Tena, in the Oriente, with rainfall varying from 
80 to 130 inches annually. In the neighborhood of Quito the annual 
average is about 50 inches, with the months of June—October relatively 
dry and the rest of the year very damp. The sierra region possesses 
some of the major peaks on the continent, with numerous mountains 
exceeding 17,000 feet. The highest is Chimborazo, about 115-120 
miles south of Quito, which is more than 20,000 feet in altitude; 
Cotopaxi, usually visible from Quito (as is Cayambe), has an altitude 
of about 19,500 feet; and Cayambe, nearly 19,000 feet. These three 
and others are snow-capped the year round. The Oriente is tropical, 
with dense jungles and numerous rivers all flowing to the Amazon; 
except for a few rivers and their tributaries in the west, most of 
Ecuador’s streams flow eastward, to empty eventually into the 
Atlantic. The population of this region, the Oriente, is very sparse, 
consisting mainly of Indians; the bulk of Ecuador’s people live in the 
Andean valleys and the coastal plains. 

2. Climate.—Quito, being some 9,300 feet above sea level, has an 
usually even temperature during the whole year. It rarely goes above 
80° Fahrenheit in the daytime, and rarely below 32 at night. The 
exceptions occur in the rather short dry season, when at times the 
5 a. m. temperature may go as low as 28-29° Fahrenheit, especially in 
June and July. Annual average rainfall in Quito: 49.1 inches. 


D. ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


Balance of payments—As a result of the increase in imports, 
decrease in exports, and decline in dollar receipts from foreign com- 
panies, Ecuador’s official reserves of gold and foreign exchange de- 
clined from an all-time high of US$35.5 million at the end of 1950 
to $27 million on December 31, 1951. While reserves at the end of 
1951 were high, the rapid rate of decline in 1951 cannot safely be 
permitted to continue for a long period. In addition to the official 
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reserves of the Central Bank, probably a few million dollars are avail- 
able on the free and ‘‘compensation” markets and Ecuadorans are 
reported to have substantial short-term holdings in New York banks 
(estimated by local bankers at perhaps double the amount of the 
official reserves). 

On August 31, 1951 (latest available data), valid outstanding im- 
port permits amounted to $31.9 million, substantially more than total 
official reserves. While many of these permits may never be exer- 
cised, nevertheless the large volume outstanding suggests that in- 
creased control over imports may be necessary in 1952. 

Receipts of foreign exchange, by categories, are shown in table 1. 

Despite the unfavorable trend in Ecuador’s balance of payments in 
1951, the value of the sucre strengthened on the free market, from 
18.31 sucres to $1 in December 1950, to 17.25 sucres to $1 in Decem- 
ber 1951. This rather paradoxical situation resulted from the high 
level of imports and the consequent decrease in the internal money 
supply, which, in turn, reduced the effective demand for free market 
dollars. At the same time it is thought (though no statistics are 
available) that various factors have contributed to increasing the 
supply of free market dollars. 


TABLE 1.—Receipts of foreign exchange by Central Bank ! 


[Millions of dollars] 


1950 1951 


RECEIPTS 
Exports 
Coffee 16.5 13.9 
Cacao 15.7 13.5 
Rice 8.4 .4 
Bananas and other fruits 7.1 9.9 
Panama hats 3.8 .2 
Tagua nuts 5 3 
Kapok 4 5 
Balsa wood 3 5 
Pharmaceutical products 3 2 
Hides and skins ja: 1 
Other products 5 .4 
Total 53. 6 2.9 
Foreign companies 2 1.8 0 
Other sources j 
Government agencies 9 .2 
Other __. Sue 8 6 
Total, excluding payments agreements. - - - 57.1 43.7 
Payments agreements: 3 
Colombia 3.4 3.5 
Chile a, 1.5 
France 9 1.4 
West Germany 2.7 3.0 
Total payments agreements. - . 7.2 9.4 
Total receipts-_-_..- : i 64.3 53.1 


1 Does not include free market 
2 Mainly gold and petroleum exports 
3 Represents actual foreign exchange transaction only when liquidated. 
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Foreign debt and investments— 

TABLE 2.—Ecuador’s foreign debt 
Principal 
outstanding 
Guayaquil & Quito Ry., 5 percent, 1899 ! _... $10, 772, 000 
“Salt”? Bonds, 4 percent, 1908 ?__ , p 459, 900 
Noninterest certificates, 1908 3__ __ 1, O80, 800 
Total dollar railway debts in default : : 12, 312, 700 
Gold condores, 4 percent, 1904, £71,300 4 5 199, 640 
Cie. Francaise des C. de Fer, 5 percent, 1909, francs 8,386,000 4__- 6 25, 158 
Total railway debts in default (principal only) 712, 537, 498 
Government of Italy, 1936 °_ r : : 1, 386, 000 
Government of Venezuela, 1950 ® AS 675, 000 
Colombian Coffee Growers Association, 1950 29___- : 625, 000 
Total debt, except to U. S. Government__ ; 15, 223, 498 
Debts due U. 8. Government: 

Export-Import Bank (1942—51)"____ be ee Bie 13, 324, 853 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 1941 !- 1373, 707 
Lend-lease : et 546, 550 
Surplus property, 1947 4____- SS. ata a euktene a 283, 810 
Total due U. 8S. Government Sere . 14, 228, 920 


Grand total,!® (United States dollars) _ _ _ - 5S ere Be 1529 452, 418 


' Issued to refund 1897 railway bonds; held mainly in the United Kingdom. 

? Issued in exchange for 1908-9 coupons due on 1899 railway bonds 

3 Issued in compensation for reduction of interest on 1899 bonds from 6 to 5 percent 

‘ Issued in connection with financing Guayaquil and Quito Ry 

§$2.80=£1 

6 $0.003=1 franc. 

7? With accrued interest amount in default totals $32,600,000, approximately. 

§ Issued in 1936 to purchase military equipment. In 1950 an agreement was reached between Ecuador 
and Italy to settle this debt in full by payment of $130,800 by Ecuador but settlement has not yet been 
effected 

* Issued to finance Ecuador's contribution to the Flota Grancolombiana. 

10 Issued to promote coffee production in Ecuador 


"As of June 30, 1951; $27,811,900 authorized; for details see Semiannual Report of Eximbank. 
! Sedta Airline expropriation. 


13 Plus accrued interest (in default). 

4 Payable in sucres. 

15 Payable in United States dollars, with the three exceptions noted. 

16 Including accrued interest, total foreign debt is approximately US $50 million. 


During the first half of 1951, the Eximbank disbursed $1,225,000 on 
its loan commitments to Ecuador (highway, railroad, waterworks, 
and rice loans) and made additional sums available during the second 
half of 1951. The bank also authorized $500,000 for a waterworks for 
Ambato and agreed in principle to loan approximately $800,000 for 
housing in the areas damaged by the 1949 earthquake and $1,000,000 
for airport construction. There were no other foreign loans to Ecuador 
in 1951, but French interests agreed to make a loan of $10,000,000 to 
complete the construction of the Quito-San Lorenzo railroad and 
negotiations were expected to be concluded in March 1952. 

Direct foreign investment in Ecuador is relatively small, probably 
less than $20,000,000. The largest petroleum-producing company 
is British-owned and Swedish interests have investments in agri- 
cultural enterprises. American investment comprises a major 
proportion of the total and is principally in the following activities: 
airports and airways; shipping, cement, balsa, beer, bananas, rice, 
refrigeration, soft drinks, communications, electric power, petroleum, 
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and construction. There are approximately 40 American-owned busi- 
ness firms in Ecuador. New American investment in 1951 was mainly 
in the expansion of banana, rice, and petroleum production; and a new 
company was established to mine and refine sulfur. Early in 1952 a 
company was formed to develop pyrethrum. A small fish cannery is 
under construction and others are under consideration. A large abacé 
production project is under consideration by the United States 
Government. 

3. Internal debt and investment.—Private domestic savings and 
capital formations are slight and investment is limited to a few activi- 
ties such as agriculture, textiles, trade, and real estate. 

With the exception of a new rice mill and a new flour mill, there 
were few noteworthy projects undertaken by the Ecuadoran Develop- 
ment Corp. and banks (owned by the Government). Only about 
$150,000 in new capital was available to the Development Corp. 
from tax revenues in 1951. Little progress was made on the proposed 
cement plant at Riobamba, sponsored by the Development Corp. 

The internal public debt in 1951, as compared with 1950, was as 
follows 

TaBLeE 3.—TInternal public debt 


[ Millions of sucres] 


Government bonds abe es aeeeal 63.2 | 74.8 
Debts due Central Bank: 
Consolidated loan 54.9 | 51.6 
Short-term notes 45.9 | 61.8 
Other public debt 8.4 | 8.4 
Total internal public debt pears eae Piaekens peel 172.4 196. 6 


! Does not include loans of Central Bank to development banks, amounting to 83.2 million sucres at the 
end of 1950 and 68.2 million at the end of 1951. 


The increase in the internal debt reflects the 1951 budgetary deficit 
estimated at 41 million sucres. 

4. Government budget and fiscal policy —A new budget law, drafted 
by the U. N. mission to Ecuador, was adopted in 1951. This law pro- 
vides for ‘‘capital’’ and “State enterprises” budgets, as well as the 
“operations” or ordinary budget. However, a very large proportion 
of the revenues (from taxes and other sources) and expenditures of 
Government agencies and corporations, such as the development 
banks and corporations and the State railways, are not included in any 
budget. It is estimated that, if these agencies were included, the 
total budget would be approximately 1,000,000,000 sucres. 

The Ministry of the Treasury has estimated that the ‘ ‘ordinary”’ 
budget for 1951 will show a deficit of about 41,000,000 sucres.’. A 
summary of the 1952 budget is shown in table 4.2. Because of the 
changes in budgetary procedures, this budget is not comparable with 
the 1951 budget. 


' Actual receipts on the 1951 “ordinary” budget account are estimated at 429 million sucres, as compared 
with the estimated original plus supplementary 1951 ordinary budgeted receipts of 470 million sucres. 
2 For details see Registre Oficial No. 978, December 1, 1951. 
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TABLE 4.—1952 budget 


Millions of sucres 


Receipts Expenditures 


Operations ‘ oe ‘6 464.8 464.8 
Capital 102. 7 102 7 
State enterprises es 4 67.9 67.9 

Total_. 634. 4 635. 4 


As indicated above, approximately 400 million sucres should be 
added to these figures to show total estimated receipts and expenditures 
of all Government agencies. 

The principal sources of revenue are import and export duties 
(205 million sucres) and income tax (80 million sucres). The largest 
expenditures are for national defense, education, and the Ministry 
of Government. It is believed that the 1952 tax structure, budgeted 
revenues, and expenditures will not differ in any significant degree 
from the policies or results which obtained in 1951. 

A new income tax law was drafted late in 1951 by the U. N. mission 
to Ecuador and is now being reviewed by the National Economic 
Council. This proposal would consolidate several existing taxes into 
one graduated income tax. It would increase exemptions to eliminate 
very low-income groups which in practice have probably yielded less 
revenue than the administrative expense of collecting it. One provi- 
sion of the proposed law — put a tax of 18 percent on corporation 
profits, plus an additional 5 percent on distributed profits, plus an 
additional 2 percent on profits remitted abroad (a total of 25 percent 
for the latter category). 

National income.—During 1951 three ger rams of Ecuadoran 
national income were made; one by the U. N. placed Ecuador’s per 
capita national income at US$40, the lowest in Latin America; the 
others, made by Ecuadoran economists were 3 billion sucres (US$66 
per capita) and 4 billion sucres (US$88 per capita). If the national 
income is in fact only 3 or 4 billion sucres, estimated Government 
revenues of 1 billion sucres represent a fairly high proportion of the 
total—25 to 33.3 percent. 

Exports and imports.—In 1951, as in 1950, the United States pur- 
chased more than half of Ecuador’s exports. As shown in table 5, the 
proportion increased from 55.5 percent in 1950 to 59.1 percent in 1951. 
There was no important change in the ratio of exports to Europe, 
which remained at about 20 percent. Sales to South America, how- 
ever, dropped off considerably from 20 percent to 12 percent. This 
was only partially offset by an increase from 4 percent to 7 percent in 
exports to the Caribbean area (including Mexico). Total exporis de- 
creased from $64,435,603 to an estimated $54,906,355. 

Table 6 indicates that the traditional four principal exports, cacao, 
coffee, bananas, and rice, maintained their important positions except 
for rice, exports of which were less than one-tenth as great in 1951 as 
in 1950. This change was not a reflection of a poor harvest; rice 
production in 1951 is estimated at greater than in 1950. It was due, 
rather, to the Government’s policy of restri¢ting rice exports in antici- 
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pation of shortages in other domestic foods. Early in 1952, however, 
the Government subsidized rice exports and they are estimated to yield 
$3 million from the 1951 crop. 

While cacao exports decreased slightly in volume because of low 
production in the fourth quarter, me increase in the market price of 
that eee t was suflic tent to make cacao the principal export in 1951. 
However, cacao prices declined dusine the last quarter of the year. 
A similar vile e increase gave second place to coffee, despite a con- 
siderable decrease in volume. The volume of banana exports rose 
from 198,000 metric tons in 1950 to 234,000 in 1951, with a corre- 
sponding increase in receipts. Balsa wood exports almost doubled in 
value. Panama hat exporis suffered a slight decline. 

Imports increased from $42 million in 1950 to $55 million in 1951. 
The United States is by far the principal supplier, as shown in table Zz 
While the ratio of imports from the United States decreased from 67 
percent to 65 percent (due primarily to increasing imports from Europe 
under the “payments amendments”) the value of imports from the 
United States increased from $28 million to $35 million, reflecting 
Eecuador’s policies to stimulate buying in anticipation of shortages 
abroad. There were no sienificant changes in the distribution of 
Ecuadoran imports by oricin. 

There were incre: se s in all major import product groups except for 
one item (hides and skins). The most notable increase was in ma- 
chines, instruments, and vehicles. This category rose from $10 
million in the first 10 months of 1950 to $15 million in the same period 
of 1951. 

In 1950 exports were substantially in excess of imports while in 1951 
the reverse was true (tables 5 and 7) 


TABLE 5. Exports, 1950-51, by area of destination 


Percent Percent 
total total 
ah 

Sucres Dollars AUC Sucres Dol value 
I i { 21 727 tt OA4 ) SO4 | 
( d 49 9 ) ROT 650 1.3 
( »ybea d 77 1.3 1, 69S 17 7.1 
4 ) 1 4 6, STO 138 12.3 
I ‘ 12 19 4, 720 ] 15 1.0 
oO ] i,4 US 2 
S69, S 1.4 100. 0 éS2, At 2, 162 100.0 
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TABLE 6.—Exports, 1950-51, by principal commodities } 
1950 1951 


Value (thousands Value (thousand 





Percent Percent 
total total 
valne 
Sucres Dollars ? value Sucres Dollars — 
Cacao 248, 159 13, 382 28.6 265, 860 17, 724 32.3 
Coffee 256, 345 18, 989 29.5 236, 117 15. 741 7 
Bananas 127, 711 9, 460 14.7 165, 526 11, O36 20.1 
Rice 114, 640 8, 492 13. 2 11, 131 742 1.3 
Panama hats 50, 980 3.776 5.9) 446.000 , OT 5 6 
Balsa 9, 610 712 1.1 17, 475 1, 165 2.1 
Others 62, 436 4,625 7.0 81, 486 5, 432 9 
Total 869, 881 59. 436 100. 00 823. 505 54. 907 100.0 
Provisional 
2 Converted at 13.5 sucres to $1 (rate was 13.40 through November and 15 in December 
Converted at 15 sucres to $1 
4 Estimated, including air shipments. 
Note.—Conversion rates not strictly accurate as small proportion of export receipts converted at f 
compensation market rates 
TABLE 7. Imports, 1950-51, by areas of origin ! 
1950 1951 
Value (thou- Percent Value (thou- Perce 
sands of total ds of t 
dollars value dollars 
United States 27, 823 f { 64 
Canad 78 1.4 6S 2 
Caribbean (including Mexico 163 { 2 5 
Sout Am 1, 270 2, 404 4.4 
Eurom 11, 228 26.9 15, 324 27.9 
Asia i4 ] s 4 
Othe 4 4 
rotal 41, 640 l t 
Provi 1al and for the port of Guayaquil only, ‘senting approximately 88 | f 
2A later e, al nal, for 1950 impor hrough Guayaguil, $41,748,804 
In add ndicated above, contraband import 5] timated at $2 ) 





E. AGRICULTURE 


r, Export and import controls. An embargo was placed on exports 
of rice to insure adequate domestic supplies of this basic food item 
after unfavorable climatic conditions had severely reduced other sub- 
sistence crops, notably those of corn and potatoes. This embargo 
was lifted in early 1952 and rice exports were then not only permitted 
but subsidized. 

Free importation of cotton was permitted after it became clear that 
the domestic cotton crop would be inadequate fer the needs of the 
textile industry, and duties on importations of wheat and wheat flour 
were lifted for a brief period to insure adequate supplies of this basic 
food item. Potatoes and lard and other food products were also 
exempted from duties to relieve domestic shortages. 

2. Deve lopme nt assistance.—The Ecuadoran Government continued 
to stimulate the development of the three chief export crops: cocoa 
beans, coffee, and rice. American technical assistance contributed 
largely to this end through the agricultural experiment station. 
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During the year the station planted cacao beds especially selected for 
disease-resistant qualities in various parts of the country for field 
testing and investigated various diseases. The station is drawing up 
plans for wider extension work in order that its findings may be of 
greater benefit to local producers. 

The Empresa para Renovacién de Cacao, an organization of the 
Ecuadoran Government, constructed additional bins and commenced 
propagation. This organization relied upon the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Ecuador for technical advice. As the Fourth Con- 
ference of the Inter-American Technical Committee on Cacao is to 
be held in Ecuador during 1952, top scientific personnel who attend it 
should have an opportunity to make an analysis of all technical 
aspects of the work of this organization, as well as of Hacienda Clemen- 
tina, a private Swedish-controlled enterprise with an advanced cacao 
program. 

The Ecuadoran Coffee Institute, with offices at Jipijapa, Manabi 
Province, set up (under the guidance of a Colombian technician) a 
small-scale program of agricultural extension work in Manabi Prov- 
ince to improve existing practices ‘of coffee culture. It grew coffee 
seedlings from scientifically selected seed at an experimental station 
which it established at Camposano, and did field demonstration work 
on farms in the coffee region. Some small loans were authorized by 
the Government for coffee growers who would follow the advice of this 
institute in their planting, but institute funds were limited. 

Agricultural extension work carried out mainly by United States 
point 4 technicians during the year was chiefly confined to cattle. 
However, the 1951 Convention of Coastal Agriculturalists advocated 
a general program of agricultural extension. Subsequently at Quito 
a conference of interested governmental agencies drew up plans for a 
broad extension program. This program is being aided by expanded 
United States technical assistance in extension work. 

Most agricultural projects of the governmental Corporacién de 
Fomento were marking time due to lack of funds and managerial 
ability. The most active projects were the Empresa para Renova- 
cién de Cacao, and the flour mill under construction at Guayaquil. 
Late ‘in the year, experienced management was brought into the 
Corporation’s cattle enterprise at Guayaquil (Empresa de Repobla- 
cién Ganadera C. A.). The poultry project of the Corporation near 
Guayaquil (Empresa Avicola del Guayas), which started out in 1950, 
was almost completely neglected in 1951. 

3. Principal crops.—The chief export crops of recent years have 
been cacao, coffee, rice, and bananas. 

(a) Cacao.—Low production in the fourth quarter of 1951 resulted 
in a crop slightly below the excellent crop of 1950, at around 500,000 
quintals, but for the crop year ending September 30, 1951, a total of 
605,602 quintals (27,858 metric tons) was the highest for many 
years. 

(b) Coffee—Unseasonable rains at harvest time resulted in a sharp 
reduction in the coffee crop. As exports of one year’s crop normally 
continue into the first half of the following year, the effect of the 
reduced crop on exports had not taken full effect by year end. Early 
reports on the crop to be harvested at mid-1952 indicated excellent 
prospects if the weather should continue favorable. 
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(ec) Bananas.—Although the rate of increase in banana production 
slowed substantially for the first time since World War LI, this fruit 
was the only principal export crop to show a significant increase during 
the year. The United Fruit Co., which grows a large proportion of 
its export bananas on its own haciendas, permitted revision of its con- 
tract with the Ecuadoran Government to increase its taxes. ‘The 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co., which first stationed personnel in 
Ecuador in 1950 to work up commercial trade rather than direct pro- 
duction, expanded to become the leading purchaser of bananas grown 
by Ecuadorans in 1951. 

(d) Rice.—The great contrast between the 1950 and 1951 rice ex- 
ports arose from the fact that the bulk of the crop of 1950 was exported 
in 1950; hardly any of the 1951 crop had been shipped by December 31 
although the crop was reported to be larger than in 1950. A year-end 
official estimate placed it at 1,700,000 quintals (78,200 metric tons 

(e) Other export products —The balsa industry estimated its exports 
in 1951 as nearly 13,000,000 board feet ($1,200,000), 57 percent more 
than the 8,300,000 board feet ce on 1950. It had been working 
far below capacity since early in the year, however, and reported large 
excess stocks at year end. <A survey ‘ determine the adaptability 
of land up-river from Quevedo for large-scale production of abacé 
(manila hemp) was completed in the last half of the year by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Kapok production is estimated at slightly over 500 metric tons 
which amounts to only half of the 1950 crop. However, as kapok ex- 
ported in the early part of a calendar year comes from the previous 
year’s crop, the value of exports in the first 8 months of 1951 ($302,961) 
was much above the figure of $24,777 for the corresponding period of 
1950. An amount of 973 metric tons of kapok valued at 8,969,000 
sucres was exported during the crop year from June 1950 through 
May 1951. Eighty-sevén percent was shipped to the United States. 

4. Fisheries and canneries.—Although the Ecuadoran fishing in- 
dustry is of minor economic importance in itself, the Government 
obtains substantial dollar revenues from the sale of fishing licenses to 
foreign-flag boats. The coastal waters and particularly those around 
the Galfpagos Islands are reputedly rich in tuna-type fish, sharks, 
codfish, shrimp, and other species, and the Government hopes to es- 
tablish fishing as a national industry. In 1951 and early 1952, it took 
steps to restrict foreign-flag fishing in Ecuadoran waters and to stimu- 
late a national industry. In February 1951 license fees for foreign- 
flag fishing vessels entering Ecuadoran waters were increased and ter- 
ritorial waters were proclaimed as extending 12 nautical miles from 
the low-tide mark. In January 1952 a new decree prohibited foreign- 
flag boats from fishing in continental coastal territorial waters. 
Fishing in the Galapagos waters is still permitted, but licensing re- 
quirements are more strict. 

5. Immigration.—Although the Ecuadoran Government continued 
to be interested in stimulating immigration, efforts in this direction 
bore little fruit in 1951. To assist the Government in organizing 
immigration, an official of the International Labor Organization was 
in Ecuador during the year. He recommended steps the Government 
might take to receive and settle immigrants. A four-man commis- 
sion of technicians from Italy arrived in August to explore possibilities 
of settling some 50 Italian families near Pichilingue (in the western 
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lowland region near Quevedo). A representative of a Dutch firm, 
with the help of the [LO representative, investigated the immigration 
possibilities for Dutch agriculturalists. 


F. INDUSTRY 


1. Textiles —Textile production during 1951 was seriously affected 
by a shortage of cotton in the fall and by increasing marketing difh- 
culties at the end of the year. 

The cotton crop was very short because of adverse weather con- 
ditions, officially estimated at only 50,000 quintals of ginned cotton 
(2,300 metric tons as compared with 4,100 metric tons in 1950). As 
annual consumption of the textile industry is calculated at around 
80,000 quintals, the Government permitted imports of cotton to bridge 
the gap. By mid-January 1952, 25,000 quintals had arrived and an 
additional 10,000 scheduled for importation. In the meantime, three 
mills (Inca; Ite, and Imbabura) were forced to close down in October 
and November due to lack of cotton, throwing some 1,000 workers 
out of work. 

Marketing difficulties became increasingly serious as the year drew 
to a close, with large stocks of finished: goods remaining in factory 
warehouses. The principal causes of these difficulties were lack of 
consumer buying power, high prices, and inferior quality of domestic 
production compared to imported goods. A few of the smaller mills 
ceased operations and shorter workweeks were established in other 
mills. In February 1952 the Textile Manufacturers Association stated 
that stocks had accumulated to a value of 57 million sucres and that 
the following Government measures were urgently needed to relieve 
the critical situation: Increase money in circulation, prohibit imports 
of products similar to those made in Ecuador, ease bank credit, and 
prosecute smuggling with greater vigor. 

One of the largest mills, La Internacional, completed installation of 
spinning and weaving machinery in its new factory near Quito during 
the vear. With this new plant it planned to produce finer quality 
eoods than has heretofore been possible in Eeuador. An indication 
of the new mill’s capacity appeared in the prediction that it would 
consume 15,000 quintals of cotton yearly. The plant was valued at 
25 million sucres. 

\ United States Department of Interior expert on loan to FAO 
(Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations) visited 
Ecuador for 6 months during the year to teach the Otavalo Indians 
improved weaving and dyeing techniques, including the use of new 
hand-onerated looms. 

2. Cement.—Cement production for the first 10 months of 1951 
totaled 1,463,476 bags of 42.5 kilograms each (62,197 metric tons). 
This 


compared with 1,355,557 bags (57,612 metric tons) in the 

ling 12 months. Production for the full 42 months of 1951 
probably exceeded 1,750,000 bags, which would amount to a 30-percent 
increase over total production in 1950. Imports of cement were 


rrece 


\ new company. called the Empresa de Cemento Chimborazo, 
was organized jointly by the Ecuadoran Development Corp. and 
private interests to manufacture cement, using the limestone deposits 
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near Riobamba in the sierra. Unfortunately, due to financial diffi- 
culties, little progress was made toward building the plant. The 
only cement factory in Ecuador at the present time is located on the 
coast at Guayaquil. The new factory would thus provide a nearer 
and more dependable source of supply for sierra consumers and it is 
expected that the delivered cost will be substantially lower. 

3. Other industries.—The panama hat industry, which is centered in 
the Provinces of Azuay and Cafar, went into serious decline during 
the year. At the beginning of 1952, 70,000 dozen hats were reported in 
exporters’ warehouses and depressed economic conditions prevailed 
in the producing area. Some slight and temporary relief was provided 
when the Central Bank extended a special line of credit to exporters 
to permit them to continue buying current production. ‘The basic 
reasons for the industry’s decline lay in the falling-off of consumer 
demand abroad, particularly in the United States where a cold summer 
in 1951 had drastically reduced sales. There was a feeling on the part 
of Ecuadoran authorities that new industries should be established in 
Azuay and Cafar Provinces to diversify the economy of that area but 
at vear’s end no concrete steps had been taken. 

During the year active consideration was given to the possibility of 
establishing a domestic paper industry and to this end a company 
known as the IPECA (Industria Papelera Ecuatoriana C. A.) was 
formed which plans to produce cellulose from cane bagasse, bamboo- 
cane, straw, and wood. These plans were based on the expectation 
that sulfuric acid would be produced by the Chemical Plants Corp. 
at the Tixan sulfur mines (see minerals section of this report). Should 
these plans become reality, it also was hoped that a domestic rayon 
industry could be built up. Up to now, however, financing difficulties 
have beset [PECA. 

An industrial protection contract was signed at the beginning of 
1952 granting free importation and other privileges to a local contrac- 
tor for the construction of two modern hotels, one in Quito and one in 
Guayaquil. It was hoped that these new hotels would stimulate 
tourist travel to Ecuador, which is now of only minor importance in 
the economy. 


lil. Retatrions Wirn tHe Unirep States or AMERICA 
\. THE POINT 4 PROGRAM IN ECUADOR 


1. Administration.—The point 4 program in Ecuador is adminis- 
tered by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Although it was 
designated as late as January 1952 as the operating arm in Ecuador 
for point 4, actually the Institute has functioned in the field of techni- 
cal assistance since 1942. The greatest result for the least money in 
promoting the economic development of Eeuador is believed possible 
through technical assistance and the training of Ecuadoran techni- 
clans. 

Of the Latin-American countries, Ecuador has been one of the most 
isolated, thereby faced with serious problems in providing its popula- 
tion of 3,200,000 with improved standards of health, education, 
agriculture, and communications. 
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In 1943 the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud Pdblica 
was organized to improve public health and sanitation, comprised of 
personnel of both governments and to which both governments con- 
tributed funds. The servicio functions as a part of the Ecuadoran 
Government. In 1942 an agricultural experimental station was or- 
ganized with United States assistance. Finally, in July 1952, an agri- 
culture servicio was formed under which agriculture extension activi- 
ties will be carried on in addition to research. In 1945, the education 
servicio was formed. Most point 4 activities are undertaken through 
these three servicios. Apart from them, however, is the Civil Avia- 
tion Mission and technical assistance to the Indians in hand weaving 
of cloth and other manual arts. 

For the coordination of point 4 activities, s Director of Technical 
Cooperation was designated in January 1952, who also continues to 
serve as Chief of the Health Servicio. The point 4 program in Ecua- 
dor is a technical-assistance program in fields susceptible to direct 
improvements for immediately discernible results. With an experi- 
ence of 10 years in some fields of activity, it would be naturally ex- 
pected that a number of achievements should have been obtained, 
some of which are reviewed below. 

2. Agriculture.—The geography of Ecuador provides a great variety 
of agricultural problems, with approximately one-half of the presently 
populated areas in the highlands and the other half in the low coastal 
areas. The variation in agricultural areas has resulted in need for 
research in a number of distinctly different crops. By reason of this 
variety, however, Ecuador is potentially able to produce many of the 
crops needed for export to the United States and other countries, and 
may also assist in avoiding the necessity to import foodstuffs and raw 
materials from other areas where they are already in short supply. 
The quality of Ecuadoran exports may be materially improved so that 
the purchaser may receive a better product for its purchase price. 
The research conducted to date has established the fact that this 
country is capable of producing many of the fiber, essential oil, rubber 
and food products now available only or primarily from sections of the 
world which are or may become under Communist influence or from 
areas where transportation to the United States is time-consuming and 
expensive. 

Initial agricultural research was undertaken in rubber, essential oils, 
and drug plants needed for the war effort. Later, the emphasis was 
turned toward cacao and the elimination of the disease which was 
rapidly taking Ecuador out of the cacao-producing ranks. Great 
strides have been made toward reducing the cacao disease. In recent 
years the program has included grain research in the highlands, dis- 
ease control of fruits and vegetables, the establishment of a soil-testing 
laboratory, and livestock improvement. 

The principal agricultural export products of Ecuador, all of which 
have benefited from the work of the agricultural experimental station, 
are cacao, bananas (in 1952 Ecuador will surge to the top as the largest 
exporter of bananas, from a rather low position several years ago), 
coffee, and rice. In these four principal crops, disease-control methods 
and resistant plant strains are being developed by point 4 activity for 
the direct economic benefit of the country. 
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In wheat, approximately 15 strains resistant to rusts have now been 
developed, and one of them is now available in sufficient quantity to 
distribute to local farmers. 

Approximately 6,000 head of dairy cows are now under test, using 
the Dairy Herd Improvement Association testing program methods; 
and several hundred purebred sires have been imported for breeding 
purposes. Improved pasture programs have been developed for about 
40 large haciendas. 

Pyrethrum, source of an insecticide in very short world supply, has 
been developed by the point 4 Sierra Experimental Station, and 1 
now being grown commercially by two United States firms in Ecuador. 
Approximately 300 acres are under cultivation using seed supplied by 
the servicio: 

Over 2,000 head of livestock have been sprayed during 3 months 
of 1952 as part of a servicio-sponsored program of tick and torsulo 
control. This project is continuing. 

Potatoes in Ecuador have long been one of the principal food crops. 
In recent years 75 percent of the crop has been lost because of late 
blight. Recent research with use of chemicals to control this disease 
has resulted in production of six times the usual volume, at only a 
slight increase in cost. 

‘An amount of 200 soil samples have been analyzed monthly, and 
recommendations made to correct defects revealed by the tests. 

To fully exploit the discoveries and ac hievements of the research 
program agriculture extension is now sorely needed. It was with this 
in mind that the Agriculture Servicio was established through a joint 
agreement of the United States and Ecuadoran Governments in July 
of this year. 

This program will be operated through the Ecuadoran Department 
of Agriculture with several United States technicians assisting. 
United States technicians now working in Ecuador total 11. One 
may confidently forecast, based on achievements to date, that the 
point 4 agricultural research and extension programs will enable Ecua- 
dor to reach a high level of agricultural production to the considerable 
economic benefit of its peoples 

3. Education.—Operating since 1945, the Servicio Cooperativo 
Interamericano de Educacién.has concentrated its work primarily in 
two fields: (1) rural primary education, and (2) teacher training. 

Faced with the task of improving the educational level of a popula- 
tion more than 80 percent illiterate, the Education Servicio has 
found it necessary to restrict its activities to certain phases of this 
tremendous field of activity in order to obtain concrete results. Even 
then, as it is natural, the achievements are more intangible than in 
most other fields of point 4 activity. The ultimate objective is 
through better instruction of the pupils to raise the cultural and 
economic and social levels of the rural communities. 

Perhaps in no other field of technical assistance is the task of train- 
ing Ecuadoran nationals greater in terms of numbers. Among the 
eight normal schools where rural teachers are trained, the servicio has 
most actively participated in three. With the goal of instructing the 
teachers in modern teaching methods, the Education Servicio has 
changed the old method of teaching by ‘‘rote’”’ through introducing 
practice teaching methods, providing teaching demonstrations, train- 
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ing of demoastration teachers, and preparing a revised course of 
studies for the normal schools. 

In the past 4 years, 13 special courses were organized, which were 
attended by 685 rural primary teachers and by normal school teach- 
ers. This is in addition to the even greater number of rural primary 
teachers who had been reached through in-service training. 

Also, primary school teaching materials have been developed. 
Approximately 200 publications have been prepared by servicio 
personnel for use by elementary rural teachers and by normal school 
teachers. 

Another field being entered into now by the Education Servicio 
is rural agriculture schools. This program was due to get under way 
during the fall of 1952. 

Technical assistance in other fields, particularly vocational training, 
is being provided by U. N. agencies. The programs are coordinated 
to avoid duplication. 

4. Health and sanitation.—It is considered that the improvement of 
the public health is essential to economic and social development of 
Ecuador, a country which is suffering from malaria, yaws, tubercu- 
losis, and other contagious diseases, as well as malnutrition. In the 
field of public health and sanitation, the point 4 program has operated 
for a longer period of time than any other one and the results obtained 
are excellent. In northwestern Ecuador the horrible contagious dis- 
ease of yaws has been reduced in the past 2 years from 10,000 cases 
(even in an area rather sparsely populated) to only 1,000 cases dis- 
covered and cured in the fourth and most recent round of treatment. 
The fifth round of treatment will be initiated shortly. It is con- 
fidently expected that this disease will be completely eradicated. 
Likewise, active antimalarial campaigns are reducing the incidence 
of this disease to a fraction of what it was formerly. In several areas, 
malaria has been completely eradicated. A number of improved agri- 
culture areas, now jungle, are now available for development without 
the same risk of sickness and death that formerly existed. Work 
remains to be done in many areas but a national awareness now 
exists of the hazards of public health and of the necessity for eliminat- 
ing or reducing them. 

Large numbers of Ecuadorans are trained in public health and sani- 
tation. Many recipients of training grants in the United States have 
returned to occupy responsible positions in the field of health and 
sanitation, and the results of their work are becoming more and more 
apparent. 

One of the important programs in Ecuador has been the construc- 
tion of hospital facilities fer a population which was almost com- 
pletely lacking them. In the past 10 years 28 hospitals have been 
constructed or remodeled in almost every important city of Ecuador. 
The Health Servicio, for this purpose, has created a staff of Ecuadoran 
engineers and construction supervisors to undertake the construction 
according to modern standards for hospital facilities. 

It has not been enough to assist in the provision of hospitals without 
having assurance that they will be operated in the professional manner 
for the welfare of the patients. For this reason, technical assistance 
has been provided in hospital administration and in nursing. In 1942 
a national school of nursing was organized with the technical assist- 
ance of four nurses from the United States. Ninety-nine nurses have 
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been graduated from this school to date, and eighteen more will grad- 
uate during 1952. Many of these nurses have continued their train- 
ing in graduate schools and returned to serve as instructors and 
supervisors. The school is now directed by one of its own graduates 
and no North American personnel are required full time to assist in 
its operation. The achievements of this school of nursing and the 
results obtained by its graduates in promoting the health of the 
country are notable achievements of this point 4 activity. 

As the hospitals have been completed, much of the work of the 
servicio has turned to the construction of sewer and water facilities. 
As in the case of hospitals, very few important communities in the 
country have not benefited from the work of the Health Servicio in 
providing potable water and sewer systems. This work is expected 
to continue for another 3 years before completion. Following that, 
the principal objective in the field of health and sanitation will be the 

reation of local health centers. Already, the training of Ecuadorans 
is proceeding, providing a nucleus for the larger public-health staff 
that will be required in the vears to come. 

Following are some completed and current activities of the Health 
Servicio: 

Construction, equipment, and operation of four hospitals. 

Construction and equipment of six hospitals. 

Construction and/or remodeling of 18 hospitals. 

Construction of approximately 50 kilometers of sewers. 

Construction of two health centers. 

Construction of 30 separate city water-supply systems (in progress 
at present). 

Operation of public health education program. 

Ope ration of one health center. 

Trained 125 sanitary inspectors in 5 separate courses. 

Operation of two laboratory training courses of 1 year each. 

Trained 150 nurses’ aides in 6 separate courses of 6 months each. 

Operated national school of nursing for 6 years; 117 graduates 
through 1952. 

Operated for 10 years malaria control program; at present in four 
provinces. 

Ope ‘rated yaws control program throughout one province. 

5. Civil aviation —The civil aviation mission has been operating in 
Ecuador since 1950. Its activities have resulted in a significant 
increased emphasis on civil aviation development in Ecuador. In 
January 1952, a Department of Civil Aviation was created (Direccién 
de Aviacién Civil) which has resulted in considerably more activity 
in civil aviation than ever before has been experienced in Ecuador. 
The topography of Ecuador makes aviation extremely important in 
communication and transportation. There are many isolated sections 
of Ecuador which are virtually inaccessible except through air trans- 
portation. 

The stage of development of civil aviation in Ecuador seems ele- 
mentary in comparison with that of many other countries. No satis- 
factory supervision exists over pilot qualifications and aircraft main- 
tenance. At the present time, a comprehensive airport survey is in 
progress, with over one-half of the airfields having been surveyed to 
date. <A card index of all personnel employed in civil aviation is being 
created. A better type pilot’s license has been designed for issue. 
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Aircraft operating in Ecuador are being reviewed together with 
pertinent information including flight history, dates of overhauls, and 
engine checks or changes. This information will be used to enforce 
routine periodical inspection of the aircraft and engines. All pilots 
operating in Ecuador are being given medical examinations in accord- 
ance with CAA standards. Conditions adversely affecting the safety 
and convenience of air transportation discovered through the orderly 
administrative processes being developed have demonstrated conclu- 
sively the need for these improvements. 

A number of Ecuadorans returned from training in the United 
States under grants awarded by. the point 4 program are occupying 
positions of importance in civil aviation and raising technical pro- 
ficiency in the various fields of aviation. As examples, one trainee is 
now vice president and chief of maintenance of an Ecuadoran com- 
mercial airline. Two others are vice president and chief of operations, 
and chief of maintenance, respectively, of another Ecuadoran com- 
mercial airline. 

The civil aviation program in Ecuador is now in its early stages of 
development. No project now initiated is considered fully completed 
except the reorganization of the Civil Aviation Department of the 
Ecuadoran Government. Nevertheless, achievements to date indi- 
vate that a great increase in the security and convenience of air trans- 
portation may be expected through the technical assistance provided 
in this phase of point 4. The Ecuadoran Congress has exhibited great 
interest in the civil aviation program, with one of the representatives 
who is a former trainee under the point 4 program taking an active 
lead in presenting aviation needs. 

6. Other point 4 activities in Ecwador—(a) Housing.—Ecuador se- 
cured a loan from the Export-Import Bank to restore areas devastated 
by the earthquake of August 5, 1949. The construction facilities of 
the Health Servicio have been made available for the construction of 
houses in the earthquake area at the request of the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment and the Export-Import Bank. This program is being financed 
entirely by the Ecuadoran Government through the assistance of the 
Export-Import Bank with the exception of two housing engineers 
provided by point 4. Actual construction is expected to be started 
in September 1952. It is planned to construct 1,100 houses in this 
area where much suffering has been occasioned by the severe damage 
of the earthquake. 

(b) Weaving and manual arts.—Over one-half of the wool grown in 
Ecuador comes from the small herds of Indians. The hand weaving 
of woolen textiles is an important feature of the economy of these 
peoples. In one area, particularly around the city of Otavalo, 
northern Ecuador, weaving has assumed considerable importance. 

However, the spinning and the weaving is poor by modern standards. 
Also, the dyes used for the cloth have not been fast, curtailing the 
market available to the Indian weavers. A point 4 technician has 
been provided to stimulate the handicraft production of textiles 
through improvement of the looms, preparation of raw materials, 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving. Marketing will also be improved, 
and it is hoped that this handicraft will be operated among more 
Indian families over a greater territory. The over-all aim of the proj- 
ect will be to provide more cloth for national use, raising the economic 
level of the Indians as well as providing the materials at good prices 
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for the rest of the population. This program is in active operation, 
with improved looms being demonstrated and better methods of spin- 
ning, dyeing, weaving, and styling of cloth being made available grad- 
ually to more and more Indian weavers. 


B. UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE (USIS) 


The United States Information Service, under the International 
Information Administration(iLA) of the Department of State, carries 
on its work from the Embassy in Quito and the consulate general in 
Guayaquil. When the staff is at full complement, it consists of 
4 American officers, 1 American clerk-stenographer, and 13 local 
employees. Of these, one American officer and two local employees 
are assigned to the consulate general, the others to the Embassy. 

Ecuador has a free press, with which USIS enjoys cordial relations 
and fine cooperation. No censorship exists for either press or broad- 
casting, or for USIS films. USIS therefore operates on an entirely 
friendly basis as far as the Ecuadoran Government and other institu- 
tions are concerned. There is not only one cultural center, binational 
in character, but four in Ecuador, only one of which is supported by 
United States funds. The other three are spontaneous expressions of 
interest on the part of nationals in Guayaquil, Ambato, and Otavalo 
who organized and who support them. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the general USIS aim of estab- 
lishing and maintaining, even augmenting, the friendly relations 
between Ecuador and the United States is prospering, and that it is 
highly important to make it continue to do so. Among the methods 
used for this purpose are the following: 

1. Press and pubdlications.—Press materials sent from the Inter- 
national Press Service of the ITA in Washington are translated, edited, 
and distributed to a total of 38 newspapers throughout the nation. 
These materials include a variety of regular columns on such subjects 
as the world today, agriculture, hygiene, public health, medicine, 
science, literature, art, etc., as well as more topical articles. They 
do not compete with the commercial news agencies, which supply 
up-to-the-minute news to the major dailies of the country. 

USIS distributes also numerous pamphlets and other publications 
supplied by the Department through its foreign-language production 
centers. Due to local conditions, USIS does not originate many 
publications in Ecuador. The two produced within the past vear 
are a catalog of the films available from USIS for loan or exhibition 
by USIS operators, and (also in Spanish) a booklet describing the 
opportunities for Ecuadorans to study or obtain special training in 
the United States. 

2. Radio.—Transcribed dramatic programs, recorded music, com- 
mentaries, etc. are distributed to 29 radio broadcasting stations in 
Ecuador. On one of the largest Quite stations a daily news com- 
mentary is breadcast, and on another a weekly 15-minute program 
called Conozca los Estados Unidos (Know the United States). Every 
minute of the hundred-odd hours weekly (this includes the time occu- 
pied by the transcriptions already mentioned) is free; USIS has not 
had to pay for air time in some years. 

3. Films.—USIS films reach all classes and all parts of Ecuador. Its 
mobile units and operators show films in the cities and larger towns 
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to large audiences, and in the cities to special groups. In the rural 
districts, in places where it would be uneconomical in every way to 
attempt sending mobile units, USIS has the full cooperation of SAREC 
(Cultural Extension Rural Service), a division of the Ecuadoran 
Ministry of Education. The SAREC units are scattered through all 
the Provinces and borrow USIS films to augment their own. Through 
this free cooperation USIS films are known to nearly every Ec ‘uadoran 
in every town and village and hamlet. 

4. Cultural center —The Department of State maintains American 
grantees and annually grants certain moneys for the support of the 
Quito binational center. (As indicated above, three other centers are 
not United States supported, although occasional gifts of books and 
publications are made to them, and of course USIS lends films, pro- 
jectors, and operators on a fairly regular basis.) The Quito center— 
namely, the Centro Ecuatoriano Norteamericano—is prospering under 
its present administration. Its director has succeeded in increasing 
the number of both students and members, reorganizing the governing 
board, and has heightened its popularity and effectiveness. The wife 
of the director serves as librarian of the center. 

5. Book distribution—The USIS has received a collection of 100 
titles selected from the “Best Books of 1950-51” for exhibition and 
subsequent presentation, a smaller group of books on art for similar 
purposes, and miscellaneous titles for more general distribution. The 
latter group includes history, fiction, ete. A few special requests 
for mathematical and other scientific publications have been filled. 
Among the intellectuals of Ecuador this is one of the most rewarding 
aspects of the USIS program and might be profitably expanded if 
funds were available. 

6. Photo displays, posters, and film strips——Such exhibits are ar- 
ranged in the American schools of Quito and Guayaquil, in the various 
binational centers, in many public schools (the Provincial secondary 
schools are eager customers for posters and photo displays), and in 
other places. Film strips are in demand especially as adjuncts to 
lectures and as visual aids in education. 

Exchange of persons.—The following figures indicate the number 
of Ecuadorans who received scholarships or other awards for travel 
and study; the figures are not invariable from year to year: 


Technical Cooperation Administration 
Agriculture _ _ 
Health and sanitation 
Education _ - 
Housing 
Labor : 
Transportation and communications 
Public administration _ 
Visiting professors 
Teacher training Z 
Specialized scholarships _ _ _ - 
Institute of International Education _ _- 
Kellogg Foundation 
Guggenheim Foundation 
Merchant Marine Academy- 


— i OW OO er OT OOO 


Total... 
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As stated previously, USIS published a booklet, prepared by the 
cultural affairs assistant, outlining all these opportunities, for the 
purpose of facilitating the process of selection of candidates. Further- 
more, upon the return of an Ecuadoran who has studied or trained in 
the United States, he or she is invited to participate in the weekly 
radio program referred to above. This permits USIS, in the pursuit 
of its general aims, to take advantage of the friendship engendered 
in nationals by their contact with the United States. Exceptions 
have been extremely rare, and have been counterbalanced by at least 
as many cases of outstanding Ecuadorans who, after a self-inspired 
trip paid by themselves, approach USIS with a request to be given 
air time so that they can tell their fellow countrymen about their 
friendly impressions of the United States. 

8. Lectures.—At irregular intervals the Department of State sends 
lecturers to Latin-American countries to deliver lectures on special 
fields, USIS arranges these lectures locally, principally in Quito and 
Guayaquil, and wherever possible obtains air time for broadcasting 
in addition. The public-affairs officer also gives lectures on the 
United States and its way of life, its literature and its art, and 
occasionally broadcasts. 


C. MILITARY COOPERATION 


Ecuador signed a bilateral military agreement with the United 
States on February 20, 1952, the first country in Latin America. 

United States naval and military aviation (Air Force) missions have 
been assisting the Ecuadoran naval and air forces since December 12, 
1940. 

A United States Ground Force (Army) mission was established 
June 29, 1944. 


D. CIVIL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE MISSIONS IN ECUADOR, FISCAL YEAR 
1952 


1. United States missions 


a. Agricultural Experiment Station: Cotton, vegetables, cacao, grains, 
dairying, extension service. 
b. Institute of Inter-American Affairs (and ‘‘Servicios”’): 
(a) Health and Sanitation Division: Waterworks, hospitals, 
sewers, laboratories. 
(6) Education Division: Primary and _ secondary normal 
schools; technical schools. 
c. Inter-American Geodetic Survey: Cartographic surveys. 
d. Bureau of Public Roads: Highway construction. 
e. Civil Aeronautics Administration: Airport engineer and com- 
munications engineer. 
f. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Statistician (absent). 
g. Bureau of Census: (Mission completed). 
h. Bureau of Reclamation: Irrigation engineer. 
i. Reconstruction Finance Corporation Abacé Mission: To investi- 
gate abacd potentials in Ecuador. 
7. Export-Import Bank: First mission, to survey projects under way 
or under consideration, completed. 
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k. Colegio Americano: Contribution of funds for employment of 
American staff. 
l. Centro Ecuatoriano-Norteamericano: Contribution of funds for 
staff and materials. 
Additional United States missions in transportation, industry, 
water resources, and housing are expected during fiscal year 1952. 
It is estimated that total expenditures on United States civil 
technical assistance missions during fiscal year 1952 will be approxi- 
mately $1,200,000. 


) 


2. Missions of United Nations and other international organizations 


a. United Nations: Public finance, public administration. 

b. United Nations: Tariffs. 

c. United Nations: Census. 

d. Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations (FAQ) ; 
Food storage and distribution, textile weaving, sheep raising, 
fisheries. 

e. World Health Organization-United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund (WHO-UNICEF): Milk supply and 
distribution, TB vaccination campaign, hospital construction, 
milk-pasteurization plant. 

jf. International Labor Organization (1LO): Immigration. 

y. International Monetary Fund (IMF): Monetary policies (mission 
completed Ks 

h. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA): General eco- 
nomic survey. 

i. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD): 
General economic survey (planned). 

jy. UNESCO: Education mission of about 10 experts; hydroelectric 
engineer; chemical engineer. 

k. Organization of American States-Pan American Union (OAS- 
PAU): (@) Housing mission; (6) hydroelectric-power survey. 

l. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences (LAIAS) (Tur- 
rialba): Agriculture (mission planned). 

m. Pan American Sanitary Bureau (PASB): Health (mission planned). 

Expenditures of international organizations in Ecuador during fiscal 
year 1952, are estimated at about $1,000,000, of which approximately 

70 percent was financed by the United States. 


LV. Srratecic MATERIALS POTENTIALITIES IN ECUADOR 
\. MINERALS IN GENERAL 


At present there is no large-scale production of minerals in Ecuador. 
In past years the United States Geological Survey has investigated 
mineral potentials in Ecuador but did not find any noteworthy 
deposits. However, in view of the large deposits of valuable minerals 
in neighboring countries, there is still sentiment in Ecuador that 
further surveys should be made. 
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B. SULFUR 


In August 1951 a contract was signed between the Government of 
Ecuador and the Chemical Plants Corp., a subsidiary of Oscar Kohorn 
& Co., in New York, to survey and develop the sulfur deposits in the 
area of Tixin. The work of this company is still in the exploratory 
stage, but it would appear that sulfur production in Ecuador may be 
feasible. The potential production is estimated at approximately 1 
percent of the total world production. If this company is successful 
in developing its concession, most of the production would be exported 
as local requirements are negligible. 


Cc. PETROLEUM 


Ecuador is a small producer and refiner of petroleum. Production 
of crude petrole um is at the rate of approximately 2.6 million barrels 
ayear. The estimated reserves total approximately 28 million barrels. 

During the past 10 years, at a cost of approximately $40 million, 
the Shell Oil C o., and to a lesser extent the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, explored the Oriente of Ecuador (the area east of the Andes at 
the headwaters of the Amazon). No extensive oil-bearing structures 
were found and, therefore, Shell withdrew from Ecuador in 1950. 
Standard Oil had withdrawn a few years before. 

All present production and known reserves are along the Pacific 
coast on the Santa Elena Peninsula about 100 miles from Guayaquil. 
The principal producer is Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd., a small 
independent British company which produces approximately 80 per- 
cent of the total output of crude oil and handles the entire distribu- 
tion of petroleum products in Ecuador. The second largest producer 
is the Manabi Exploration Co., which is American-owned. This was 
previously a British-owned company but was recently acquired by 
American interests. It has been drilling new wells with a moderate 
degree of success. There are two other very small British-owned pro- 
ducers, the Carolina Oil Co. and the Petropolis Oil Co., which market 
their products through Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Ltd. Anglo- 
Ecuadorian has a refinery with a capacity of 5,000 barrels daily and 
the Manabi Exploration Co. owns a small re saves with a capacity of 
660 barrels a day. 

Almost all of Ecuador’s production of petroleum and petroleum 
products is consumed domestically. A small amount of crude oil is 
exported, but this is more than offset by imrorts of aviation gasoline 
and other refined products, so that Ecuador is a net importer of 
petroleum and petroleum products. Exports of crude petroleum have 
decreased to less than 1 million barrels a year, due to increasing 
domestic consumption. 


4 
D. ABACA (MANILA HEMP) 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has a mission in Ecuador 
to survey the possibilities of establishing a large-scale abacé planta- 
tion in Ecuador. Preliminary reports indicate that conditions in 
Ecuador are most favorable for the production of this crop. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


The people of Ecuador are to be commended for ~~ true democratic 
spirit which manifested itself in the election of a new President. 
There is every indication of a steady heviinaiesil of democratic 
processes in Ecuador which can only bring about a higher standard 
of living in that country and a greater contribution to the well-being 
of the inter-American system. The friendliness of the people of 
Ecuador for the people of the United States was everywhere apparent. 
The reception accorded us by the people and by the Government 
officials was warm and sincere. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Paul C. Daniels, together with the members 
of the Embassy staff in Quito, are to be commended for the excellent 
preparations they made in connection with the inaugural ceremonies 
and the visit of the United States special mission. ‘Particularly im- 
pressive was the Ambassador’s and his staff’s comprehension of 
Ecuadoran affairs. A word of thanks and commendation should also 
be given the Honorable Edward G. Miller, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Siate for Inter-American Affairs and the members of his office in the 
Department of State, who so efficiently and so coope ratively rendered 
every conceivable service in connection with the inaugural ceremonies 
and made all the travel and other necessary arrangements. 

I believe that the participation of the United States special mission 
in the inaugural ceremonies was another important manifestation of 
the good will which exists between Ecuador and the United States. 
As stated in an Embassy despatch to the Department of State on 
September 5, 1952 

Participation of the United States special mission, containing high officials but 
not conspicuously numerous, will probably prove helpful in promoting relations 
with the new Government. Congressional, military, and departmental members 
were afforded an opportunity to become acquainted with their new Ecuadoran 
colleagues and obtain first-hand information on the problems confronting the 


country. It is the Embassy’s view that the special mission was a very creditable 
one and undoubtedly well received in Ecuador. 


selena OCB Povive 


APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX A 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE THOMAS S. GorDON, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE OF THE HouSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Aucust 21, 1952 


As chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter-American Affairs of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I am very happy to accept the appointment of 
President Truman as a member of the United States delegation to attend the 
inauguration of His Excellency Dr. Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra as President of the 
Republic of Ecuador on September 1, 1952, at Quito. 

Other members of the delegation will be the Honorable Paul C. Daniels, United 
States Ambassador to Ecuador; Hon. Capus M. Waynick, United States Am- 
bassador to Colombia; Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper; Lt. Gen. Horace L. 
McBride, commander in chief of the Caribbean command; Hon. John F. Sim- 
mons, Chief of Protocol, Department of State; and members of the Embassy staff 
at Quito. 

I know that the other delegation members join me in considering the inaugu- 
ration as an opportunity to further the existing warm and cordial relations between 
the United States and Ecuador. I still recall the privilege of listening to the 
brilliant address of His Excellency President Galo Plaza Lasso, of Ecuador, who 
will have completed the first full constitutional term in 28 vears on August 31, 
1952, before the joint session of the United States Congress on-June 21, 1951. 
The breadth of his understanding, the cordiality of his regard for the United 
States, and his deep desire to strengthen the Inter-American system are typical 
of the mutual feelings which exist between the people of Ecuador and the people 
of the United States. 


AprpEeNpIx B 
CABINET OF PRESIDENT VELASCO IBARRA OF ECUADOR 


Luis Antonio Penaherrera, Minister of Government. 

Dr. Teodoro Alvarado Garaicoa, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Dr. José R. Martinez Cobo, Minister of Public Education. 

Ing. Luis Iturralde, Minister of Public Works. 

Lisimaco Guzman Aguirre, Minister of Economy. 

Dr. Carlos Julio Arosemana Monroy, Minister of National Defense. 

Dr. Roberto Nevares, Minister of Social Welfare. 

Dr. Nicol4s Augusto Maldonado, Minister of the Treasury. 

Lic. Nicol4s Valdano Raffo, Secretary General of Public Administration. 
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